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THE ALDINE. 



LITERA TURE. 

The character of a people is not always to be determined by 
their poetic literature, least of all by the minor portions of it. There 
is no reason, for example, to think that the Greeks were a nation 
of hard drinkers, because some of their poets, and, perhaps, the 
most popular of all — Anacreon, were never weary of singing the 
pleasures of the wine cup. They delighted in his songs, because 
they were a light-hearted race, and because the songs were joyous 
and beautiful. It was their beauty — their art which captivated 
them. If we were to judge the Orientals of to-day by their admira- 
tion of Hafiz, we should say that they were inordinately addicted to 
wine ; but we should say what was not true. They admire Hafiz, 
Jami, and the rest, not because they chant the praises of the grape, 
but because they touch the chord of mysticism which runs through 
the religion and life of the Orient. We are not wine-bibbers, they 
would say, but followers of Sufi, and what to you are wine-songs, 
to us are philosophic meditations. 

A volume of Anacreontics might easily be collected from the 
English poets, and a delightful volume it would be. It would 
sparkle with wit and grace, and, the mere convivial songs omitted, 
as they should be, it ought not to offend the " unco guid." Old 
John Lily would be in it, with his rollicking " lo, Bacche," from 
" Mother Bombie;" Ben Jonson, with his inimitable transmutation 
of the love-letters of Philostratus, " Drink to me only with thine 
eyes; " Fletcher, with his Bacchanalian lyric, " Drink to day, and 
drown all sorrow," from ' The Bloody Brother; " and Ford, with 
his "Cast away care," from "The Sun's Darling," Cowley 
would be in, with his famous Anacreontic, " The thirsty earth soaks 
up the rain ; " Alexander Brome, with a score of loyalist drinking 
songs; and Rochester, with his "Vulcan, contrive me such a 
cup: " 

" Make it so large, that, filled with sack 
Up to the swelling brim. 

Vast toasts, on the delicious lake. 
Like ships at sea, may swim." 

The later poets would be pleasantly represented, none more so 
than Barry Cornwall, and John Kenyon, to whom we owe " Cham- 
pagne Ros^, " the sweetest Anacreontic of the century. Leigh Hunt 
would have to come in, with his delicious translation of Redi's 
" Bacchus in Tuscany," and his happy reproduction of old Walter 
de Mapes : 

" I devise to end my days — in a tavern drinking. 
May some Christian hold for me — the glass when I am shrinking ; 
That the Cherubim may cry — when they see me sinking, 
God be merciful to a soul — of this gentleman's way of thinking. 

"A glass of wine amazingly — enlighteneth one's internals; 
'Tis wings bedewed with nectar — that fly up to supernals ; 
Bottles cracked in taverns — have much the sweeter kernels, 
Than the sups allowed us — in the college journals.". 

The American poets would come in, also, but only to a limited 
extent; which would not prove, as we have indicated, that the 
American people do not drink (we all know better than that), but 
that their poets are not given to the writing of Anacreontics. If 
our memory is not at fault, we should find Mr. Longfellow lauding 
Catawba, and Mr. Bayard Taylor Sicilian wine ; and we should 
have Dr. T. W. Parsons introducing us to a new saint — at least in 
our Calendar — St. Peray: 

" When to any Saint I pray. 
It shall be to St. Peray. 

We should also have the gentleman who writes under the nom de 
flume of Carl Benson, who has lately printed a volume entitled 
"Anacreontics." We have known him hitherto as a journalist 
and a magazinist ; we must henceforth know him as a poet, and 
crowded as our poetic Walhalla is, its occupants must make room 
for him. As his volume is not published, but privately printed, we 
propose to give the readers of The Aldine a taste of its quality. 

Here is what he calls " A Specimen of the Puff Poetical" — in 
praise of a particular brand of Champagne. For obvious reasons 
'we omit the name of the party puffed : 

FORESTIER. 

(iSsi-) 

I have a friend, one , 

Who selleth the best of all Champagne. 

Champagne wine is good, I wot. 

Whether the weather be cold or hot ; 

When Boreas blows, 

And you're almost froze. 

From the tip of your nose 

To the tips of your toes, 

Then how your heart glows 

As the beverage flows 

That makes you see everything couleur de rose: 

Or in the dog-days. 

When the sun's fierce rays 

Set all in a blaze. 

And your blood seems to boil. 

And your butter turns oil, 

And the freshest of chops and steaks will spoil. 

And your face grows brown. 

And your collars drop down, 

And there isn't a soul that you know left in town. 

Save in Wall Street, where Brokers, by way of preparing 

For the still hotter temperature whither they're faring. 

Keep shaving and cornering, bulling and bearing, 

(If the Editor shrinks 

From this stanza, and thinks 

Such an insinuation might possibly stop all his 

Circulation in this our commercial metropohs. 

Why then he may just 

Leave it out and be — blessed. 

Or fill up with asterisks, as he likes best, ) 

And your poor tired muse 

Beseechingly wooes 

The balmiest breezes of eve to come at her — 

In short, under every stage of thermometer 

AH times and all seasons are good for Champagne, 

Especially that of . 

Some years ago there was going on 
A great deal of talk about Du Brimont, 
And after that again years a few 
There was still more talk about Cordon Bleu, 
. And 'tis now the fashion to talk about Mumm 
(The very name says, in its praises be dumb), 
And some about Heidseck will prate for a week (it 
Might hide very long before I would seek it). 
And your grave Bostonian, so stately of pace. 
With second-hand English writ in his face. 



Of whom you may say, without any libel, he 

Claims to be master of omne scibile, 

And in everything to be men's guider. 

Will talk to you half an hour about Schreider; 

At one time Bacchanals all confest 

That Brigham's Sillery was the best ; 

It used to gladden me when I spied 

Its gra]3e-leaf gilt on a bottle's side. 

But pallida mors, who lets none escape 

Without leave stalked away with our grape ; 

And a very good fellow well known to me 

Hangs out a wine that they call N. B.- 

If any one's cross or troubled with spleen, he 

Will find it a capital Nota bene; 

But I'm sure there never was any Champagne 

Like the Forestier brand of . 

And I remember it happened to me 

When I was a Cantab at Trinity, 

A friend who lived in the land of the Gaul 

Sent me some wine that was rather tall. 

■The name I was stupid enough to forget, 

But the smack of the juice I remember yet. 

'Twas a creamy wine of roseate hue. 

Like rubies dissolved in ambrosial dew. 

And we brought in good fellows not a few, 

To carry a rich Symposium through ; 

Oh, 'twas a goodly sight to see 

The mirth of that reveling company ! 

The Celts that meet about the Park, so notedly irascible. 

So prominent in everything that makes a man jack-ass-able. 

Could not have made more noise than we, and scarce have 

been more riotous : 
We got a going such a pace no mortal man could quiet us ; 
For one rose up and speechified, and one sat down and sang. 
Another laughed the while he quaffed, until the old roof ran^;, 
And one was quoting Addison, and one was quoting Rabelais, 
And one declaring Locksley Hall was by no means a shabby 

lay, 
And one far gone, with something 'twixt a hiccup and a 

cough in his 
Throat, lay along ejaculating scraps of Aristophanes. 
Now this was remarkable tall Champagne, 
But nothing to that of . 

And if you would know 

Where you must go. 

To get the wine 

That is so divine, 

Whenever you feel like a fit of the blues 

Take up your hat and put your shoes 

(Or boots, as the case may be) on your feet 

And go down to — Beaver Street, 

And there is the office of . 

And there you will find the best Champagne. 

Here is something in a different vein, which reminds us a little of 
Praed ; 

RAUZAN MARGAUX. 

TO GEORGE W. CUETI.S. 

(Easter Sunday, 1S72.J 

O sage sentiment and sober ! 

O grave Malatromba of ours ! 
Come, cease to look stiff as a crowbar ! 

Come, strew your life's pathway with flowers ! 
But waste no bad claret your cash on ; 

For here is a brand you don't know ; 
'Tis only just coming m fashion. 

They call it the Ra-uzan Margaux I 

So drop all your carpers and sharpers, 

And let Civil Service go hang; 
Leave "Justice " to lie for the Harpers ; 

Leave "Forney the bolters to bang. 
A truce to satirical pennings 

At Fenton and Greeley & Co. j 
Leave Schurz to be buttoned by Jennings; 

You tackle this Rauzati Margaux! 

Rich velvet is lovely when sinking 

Down a fair woman's back in a mass ; 
But velvet is better for drinking. 

When you conjure it into a glass. 
Once show it the road to your palate. 

It glides with perennial flow. 
And a touch that is sure to inthrall it — 

This soft-stepping Rauzan Margaux. 

And the blood of the grape as it lingers 

Through ruddy and readiest lips. 
Shall strike, like a song of sweet singers. 

To the soul of the sitter who sips, 
Till we rival the topers of story. 

Till we spurn all the dull and the slow, 
And our thoughts stalk abroad in their glory. 

Inspired by the Rauzan Margaux. 

For the soul of the Frenchman is in it 

This wine is a true child of Gaul : 
It lifts up your heart like a linnet. 

To talk with the best of them all. 
They say that the brook is but shallow — 

The stream is pellucid we know, 
And rich recollections shall hallow 

The stream of the Rauzan Margaux. 

With every fresh glass they come clearer. 

The scintillant sayings that shine. 
The chaff that provokes not the hearer, 

The wit that comes out with the wine. 
The repartees' dexterous dashes. 

The sparkles of spirit that glow 
(No truculent satire that lashes). 

These rise from the Rauzan Margaux. 

But, alas ! for our joys evanescent. 

Our perishing home of a day ! 
Too soon flies the pleasantest present. 

The fairest of flowerets decay ; 
And fate, with sardonical banter. 

Makes jest at the glass that is low, — 
We havefmished our second decanter. 

And dnmk all the Rauzati Margaux. 

Different again is this : 

STEIN WINE. 

Why should this wine, so full and fine, be called a wine of stone? 
Can any sage explain me this? Has any mortal known? 
Is it because the luscious draught a stony heart should move. 
And make the miser generous and the misanthrope love ? 
Or is it that it gives the force and overpowering might 
Which makes the Deutscher, like a rock, stand through the thick- 
est fight ? 
Or call we it a precious stone, a very gem of drink, 
A jewel brought in dusky case when glasses gaily clink ? 



Come, work it out by algebra, you all-accomplished man. 

Or rhyme it out in goodly verse, if rhyme it out you can. 

Or play it in a symphony of solemn, swelling sound. 

Or m the dozen tongues you speak the mystery expound. 

We will not quarrel with the name, whatever first it meant. 

But only think, as the wine we drink, 'tis worthy him who sent. 

Encomium more exquisite could hardly be devised, 

Though one should take a week to tell how much the gift is prized. 

And if my verse seem all too bad your good wine to repay. 

I did the same to Longfellow, 'what is there more to say? 

The next, which is from the German, might have been written in 
the wine cellar of Hasenclaver: 

THE PERTINACIOUS TOPER. 

In coolest cellar here I rest. 
Near a full cask of liquor, 
Right glad at heart, since of the best 
I for myself can pick here. 
The butler puts the spigot in. 
Obedient to my winking. 
Gives me the cup ; I hold it up, 
I'm drinking, drinking, drinking! 

A demon plagues me, thirst to wit, 

And so, to scare the fellow, 

I take my glass and into it 

Let flow the Rhine wine mellow. 

The whole earth smiles upon me then. 

With ruddy, rosy blinking ; 

I couldn't hurt the worst of men, 

While drinking, drinking, drinking ! 

But ah, my thirst grows fiercer still 
With every flask I ope here, 
■Which is th' inevitable ill 
Of every genuine toper. 
. Yet this my comfort, when at last 
From chair to floor I'm sinking, 
I always kept my purpose fast 
Of drinking, drinking, drinking ! 

Mr. Benson takes some license with the good people who believe 
in the Liquor License Law : 

THE SONG OF THE SORROWFUL. 

" A majority ofp the citiesiand towns of Massachusetts voted yes- 
terday to license the sale of cider and beer." — Morning Papers. 

I .met a gaunt Aquarian, 

His nose was long and blue ; 
He looked so bad, that watery cad, 

'Twas painful him to view ; 
Adown his face there rolled apace 

A salt and bitter teeu- ; 
" Alas ! " he cried (and sore he sighed), 

" They've licensed cider and beer ! 

" We thought we'd drawn our leading-strings 

Around the State so tight. 
Cold water on its healing wings 

Would put all foes to Sight. 
No drop of aught that's good to drink 

Should in the land appear. 
But now — it makes my spirits sink — 

They've licensed cider and beer ! 

' ' The deed is done — I plainly see 

That we shall backward go, 
And follow men Hke Agassiz 

And men like Longfellow ; 
And after Fiske our heads will frisk 

' Till dayligh: doth appear.' 
Some fiend has brought our work to naught 

And licensed cider and beer! 

" The goodly time was coming fast 

When malt should be a sin ; 
, When we could shut Hans Breitmann up. 

And cage Gambrinus in ; 
When wine should be a felony. 

And meet a doom severe ; 
They've stultified our hope and pride : 

They've licensed cider and beer ! 

' ' If children ill of typhoid lie. 

Let ' willing angels ' take 'em ; 
'Twere better far that all should die. 

Than brandy sound should make 'em. 
Let nursing mothers faint and droop 

For want of spiritual cheer — 
But ah, I dream ; they've spoiled our scheme — 

They've licensed cider and beer ! 

" What will befal our wicked State, 

That hath backslided thus? 
What awful doom will cruel fate 

Inflict upon poor us ? 
Say shall we see great General B. 

Our Governor next year ? 
Or greater curse, if any's worse ? ' 

They've licensed cider and beer ! " 

His voice grew faint, he slunk away. 

His nose seemed lengthening out ; 
His coat-tails flapped in disarray. 

Like shirt of Dicky Dout ; 
Biit on the wind he cast behind 

His plaint in accents drear, 
"Woe to the Hub ! O Beelzebub ! 

They've licensed cider and beer ! " 

This, we suppose, is not exactly the sort of verse that pleases the 

readers of Tupperian poetry, but it is good verse, nevertheless, and 

it has its place in Literature. We cannot all be serious minded, 

and, if we could, it would not be wise in us to be so at all times. 

There is a time for everything, and the time for enjoyment is the 

Present ; for, as Mickle puts it, ^ - 

" The present moment is our own, 
The ne.\t we never saw." 

Luther sums up the light side of our argument in his famous 
couplet, 

" Who loves not woman, wine, and song, — 
He is a fool his whole life long." 

This is not to be understood in the moral sense, of course, but in 
the poetic, aesthetic sense, which is the only sense to which Anacre- 
ontic poetry appeals, and which has as much right to be gratified 
as the moral, or ,iny other, sense. If not, why not? 

"Why, man of morals, tell me why ? " 
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